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Education as a Stabilizing and 


s bs Y ° a 
Motivating Social Force 
by 
VIERLING KersEy, Superintendent of Public Instruction! 


In these uncertain days of social and economic readjust- Educa- 
od ion must 


ment, following inevitably upon the cataclysmic upheaval er 


which involved the whole world, the publie schools, as well as —— 


all other institutions, are facing a crisis. The schools must — 
participate courageously in the retrenchment and contribute 

in full measure to the reorganization of the social order which 

the times demand. The faith of the people in education as we 

emerge from this critical period will be proportionate to the 

spirit of courage and fortitude which actuates the educator, 

now; this faith will reflect the vigorous enthusiasm with which 
education expands its efforts to prepare young people to meet 

the complexities of new conditions. 

The nation believes in education. Our people have come National 
to see in education the touchstone which opens the way to the educa- 
realization of suecess. This profound faith, together with the Logue 
tremendous social and industrial changes brought about by tant part 
high-powered machinery has transformed the public schools sibilities 


, ‘ “ A x ware A ° upon the 
from institutions for the transmission of academic learning to public 


; - Ss bus . opiegene school 
agencies accepting significant social responsibilities and ren- 
dering new and varied services indispensable to modern life. 

. Our helpful spirit of cooperation in making essential eee: 

adjustments imples no concession to those who would limit —, 


the school to the narrowly academic or who hurl unsubstan- peed 


tiated accusations of extravagance. Expansions in the school pel 


curriculum have come as a response to the demands of modern program 
life and have invariably come from the forces outside the 
school. 


In 1925, by legislative enactment, the statutory school pa 
subjects were reduced from thirty-one to twelve. This action aaa 
resulted from the recommendation of the educational forees. comes 


Every session since has witnessed the introduction of legisla- ene 
tion to add subjects to the curriculum. Without exception, 

each proposal was advoeated by individuals or organizations 

Voicing the demands of the people and in no way connected 

with public education. In every ease, social pressure was 

2 Acknowledgement is due Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of Elementary 
Education and Rural Schools, for her helpful assistance in the preparation of this 


article, 
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Service 
per- 
formed 

by public 
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the entire 
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tion 


Cost of 
education 
is not ex- 
cessive: 
method of 
support is 
burden- 
some 
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creates 
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proved 
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Education 
creates 
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to satisfy 
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needs 
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exerted, designed to enlarge the scope and increase the respon. 
sibilities of the publie schools. 

The charge of extravagance can not be fairly directed 
against the schools. Public education is the most extensiye 
activity of government. It reaches more people; it serves 
them more intimately and more directly than any other fune. 
tion of government. California has a population of approxi- 
mately five and one-half million. More than a million children 
are leaving their homes every day to spend hours in the pursuit 
of edueation in public kindergartens, elementary schools, 
junior and senior high schools, and junior colleges. We can 
not point to a single governmental function in which a more 
continuous or more significant service is rendered. The eternal 
obligation of maturity to youth to provide education consti- 
tutes a debt for which no moratorium ean be declared. 

In a period of economic distress, the present form of sup- 
port of education is undeniably burdensome. As a matter of 
fact, however, only three per cent of our national income is 
expended for education, which in prosperous or even moderate 
times would seem an extremely modest proportion of our 
wealth when considered in relation to the importance of edu- 
eation in promoting and maintaining the conditions indispen- 
sable to the acquisition of national wealth and well-being. 

Business is dependent upon the satisfaction of the wants 
and needs that edueation creates. The wants and needs of the 
uneducated man are simple and few. Education develops 
tastes for better food, better clothing, better homes, better 
furniture, better means of communication and transportation. 
The schools develop wants that are satisfied by books and 
magazines and newspapers, by musie, by eolor and design, by 
travel to distant lands of romance and glamour. Upon the 
wants and needs which the school creates, business pays its 
dividends. The industrial world would disintegrate if it were 
not for education creating in human beings the high wants and 
needs which industry supplies with its products. Leaders in 
business who are thinking profoundly, have not forgotten. 
even in these troubled times, that education is the cornerstone 
that has supported the economic and industrial greatness of 
cur nation. 

Edueation makes wealth. The almost limitless natural 
resources of the nation would have remained idle, never to 
have served human progress if they had not been combined 
with the skill of the mathematician, the chemist, and _ the 
engineer. It is almost axiomatic that education plus natural 
resources equals wealth. Education which creates higher needs 
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and wants provides the power by which these demands are 
satisfied. 
All activities of modern life are dependent upon the Education 
environment which edueation creates. Modern life is depend- 
ent upon a favorable environment characterized by a people modern 


: environ- 
possessed of reasonably good health; by reasonable safety from ment 


injury in an age of machinery and high-powered motors; by 
good citizenship that serves to safeguard life and property; 
and by security of property guaranteed by a stable govern- 


ment. 
In the creation of such an environment, education is the Education 
: evelops 
most active agent. The teachers are the main promoters of good 
‘ ° <3 . 4 ae citizen- 
effective health instruction. The schools are giving the ability ship . 
and satfe- 


to read danger signals, obey instructions; the schools are guards 
American 


training children to be observant, both as a part of regular democ- 
safety instruction. Education lessens crime. It is a well- ia 
established faet that children who remain long enough to 
graduate from high school are likely to become law-abiding, 
useful citizens. Education promotes national security by 
indoectrinating young people with the American ideal. This is 
our strongest bulwark against communism. 

This is a period full of obstacles. But without difficulties The chal- 


lenge of 


there is no challenge. The educators of this nation must current. 
° . . ° economic 
rededicate themselves to a dynamie educational philosophy. condi- 
. . ions 
Our philosophy must be soundly based on the philosophy of a is for a 
reatiirm- 


democracy. This should be a time of rededication to faith ation 
of faith in 


which is demonstrated by works and not by mere lip service to education 
an unpracticed credo. This should be a time for the reaffirma- 

tion of our belief that an education suited to the ability, capac- 

ity, aptitudes, interests, and needs of all youth must be pro- 

vided; for renewed belief that in a democracy every child sere 


must have opportunity to develop his fullest potentialities. genera- 
: = eee Se Z tion 
The time is especially fitting for initiating a farsighted of eauca- 
: . torsis 
program in terms of social needs because never before have especially 
P ° ° well- 
we had so well qualified a group devoted to public education. qualified 


Such a farsighted program will surely provide children Purpose 
with an opportunity to exercise desirable social relationships, odueation 
develop power to think through problems, to cultivate indi- the ability 
vidual interests and aptitudes. It would place an emphasis forene 
on that subject matter which makes living a rich, eolorful oe 
cultural adventure in the realms of art, music and literature. 

It would exert a watchfulness over every environmental 
influence which might be subversive of complete physical, 


social, emotional, and mental realization. 
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Annual Convention of California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


The Thirty-third Annual Convention of the California Coneress 
of Parents and Teachers was held at Fresno, April 25-29, 1932. The 
theme of the convention was taken from the Children’s Charter, ‘‘ For 
every child these rights, regardless of race or color, or situation, 
wherever he may live under the protection of the American Flag.”’ 
Bach day the program was built around an article of the charter 


of particular significance to parents. On one day, for example, the 
theme ‘‘For every child a home and that love and seeurity which a 
home provides’’ was given practical significance by the speeches of 
that great woman and mother, Dr. Lillian Moller Gilbreth, who spoke 
to the mothers gathered there on such subjects as ‘‘ Home and the New 
Psychology,’’ ‘‘The Citizens of Tomorrow at Home,’’ and ‘‘ Tech- 


niques of Suecess.’’ 

A review of the program gives ample evidence of the coopera- 
tion of the State Department of Education with the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Superintendent Kersey spoke upon ‘‘ Hold- 
ing our Educational Frontiers.’’ Other offerings of members of the 
department were these: Miss Helen Heffernan on ‘‘What is the Rural 
School Problem’’; Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi on the ‘‘ Citizens of Tomor- 
row at Sehool’’?; Dr. Gertrude Laws on ‘‘What Do We Mean by 
Standing Firm?’’; Dr. Herbert Stolz on ‘‘The Future of Parent Edu- 
cation in the Parent-Teacher Association.’’ Mrs. Irene Heineman was 
in attendance throughout the convention and spoke at the meeting of 
members of boards of education on ‘‘Problems of Board Members in 
These Times.’’ From the state teachers colleges: Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
President, Fresno State Teachers College, presented ‘‘A New 
Approach to Character Edueation’’; an address on citizenship was 
given by Mrs. Bertha Monroe, San Francisco State Teachers College ; 
Dr. Hubert Phillips, Fresno State Teachers College, spoke on ‘‘The 
Next Horizon.”’ 

Throughout the convention mothers eager for learning sat through 
two-hour sessions at an early morning hour discussing problems of 
growth and development of the child, under the leadership of Dr. 
Ilerbert Stolz, Dr. Gertrude Laws, and Mr. John Dale of the State 
Department of Education. 

The resolutions passed by the convention were thoughtfully con- 
ceived and fearlessly expressed and should do much to advanee tlie 
cause of education in California. 
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HOLDING OUR EDUCATIONAL FRONTIERS ' 


People of the United States are becoming more and more educa- 
tionally minded. This tends to create universal interest in public 
education. 

The cost of edueation determines one aspect of national education 
mindedness. Throughout state and nation attempts are being made 
to reduce school costs, sometimes to the detriment of the public and 
of the schools. 

Effort should be made to keep citizens well informed of eduea- 
tional activities in a thoroughly planned, honest, public relations 
program. 

Raising the general cultural level of the people has contributed 
to the development of a ‘‘consciousness of education’’ on the part of 
the people. This raising of the cultural level has been brought about 
by a large enrollment in high school and secondary education. High 
school education is now considered a general requirement for all. <A 
general cultural type of training produces a generation better able to 
cope with modern civilization. 

Adult education has raised the general cultural level. There is at 
the present time an enrollment of nearly 325,000 in classes for adults. 
This is almost six per cent of the total population of the State of Cali- 
fornia. Adult education has created a permanent and continuing 
interest in publie education. 

A third factor in the development of this education mindedness is 
found in the changed emphasis and stress in modern education. 

In former years the purpose of the school was to prepare pupils 
to meet problems of a remote future. The modern school contributes 
directly to current problems. The public school is recognized as a 
dvnamie factor in social and economic life. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is a significant factor in bringing 
about favorable aspects of ‘‘education mindedness.’’ It also has 
brought an understanding relationship between parent and teacher. 
Through these contacts there has been developed a better informed 
publie in regard to school problems. 

The child study and parent education movement in California initi- 
ated by Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, of the State Department of Education, has 
resulted in the training of hundreds of informed and intelligent lay 
leaders who will earry this work on throughout the state. This project 
is now a cooperative responsibility of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the Uni- 
versity of California. This activity has brought to parents closer 
understanding of purposes, methods, and procedures of the public 
schools. 


1Digest of a speech delivered by Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, at the convention. 
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‘*Education mindedness’’ on the part of the people has brought 
increased expectations from public education. 

There is a growing demand for the extension of educational oppor- 
tunities upward. There is a demand for modernization of public school 
curricula to meet interests and abilities of pupils. There is also a 
demand for the development of more scientific methods of attack of 
problems of public education. Coincident with these demands tliere 
are also coming demands for retrenchment in public school expendi- 
tures. These demands must be met in part by the public schools, 
Extensions must be provided; educational opportunities must be 
broadened ; work must be on a more scientific basis; and costs must be 
reduced. These are our problems. 

The public schools must do all possible to economize in expenditures 
and administration of schools. 

Edueational survival is dependent upon the taxpayers and their 
educational cooperation. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is the public schools’ closest ally 
in repelling any attack which will result in an impairment of schools 
and which will reduce efficiency of public education. 

The general public will come to accept the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation as its ally in interpreting its needs to the schools. 

The Parent-Teacher Association must interpret clear conceptions 
of various phases of social progress in which the school is the great 
contributing force. 

Public schools must recognize social, economic, and political forces 
characterizing civilization today. 

In schools today many practices in organization, administration, 
and control have grown out of attitudes and ideals of a generation ago. 
During the period just preceding the World War individuals and 
nations were inspired largely by desire for profit and an ambition for 
power. Materialism became a dominant social characteristic and these 
characteristics affected the program of public education. Out of this 
period came materialistic emphasis of psychology, of education and of 
life. Out of it, also, came a demand for the practical and vocational 
in public education. The period of the World War had permanent 
influence on individual and social life throughout civilized nations of 
the world. People were shocked into a consciousness of the spiritual 
bankruptey into which materialism of the industrial era was rapidly 
plunging us. 

Before the close of the war there had come about a readjustment of 
social, moral, and spiritual values and a reestablishment of the prin- 
ciples of right and altruism. Education, as a vast social force, came to 
be recognized for the power it had, and a redirection of its efforts was 
demanded. There grew out of the war many undesirable characteristics 
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which in numerous ways control the lives of the American people: 
racketeering, organization of crime, development of bands and groups 
of outlaws. The great modern industrial combination sprang into 
being during this period. 

The post-war period has brought tendencies which influence the 
development of social progress. Materialism is again rampant. Indi- 
vidualism and nationalism are assuming pre-war and wartime pro- 
portions. The task of public education is that of planning for the 
future in order to avoid the mistakes of the past and capitalizing the 
successes and worthwhile things which have come to publie educa- 
tion from these periods. Through public education, America must 
develop in each individual the abilities and powers which will shape 
the America of tomorrow. 

There is a general consciousness of the value of public education 
as an agency in the development of idealistic, aesthetic, spiritual, and 
humanistic values of life. There is an inereasing desire to render 
service to others and a slowly increasing realization of need for 
identifying individual or personal aspirations with those of national 
and state life. 

Out of the faults of the past will come lessons for modern 
civilization. We must use as an object lesson the current depressed 
condition which is a result of the previous period of prosperity. 

Some objectives for progress of public education are as follows: 

1. The conservation, preservation, and extension of a ‘‘dynamie,”’ 
‘*world-understanding,’’ and ‘‘self-defending,’’ peace. 

The solution of the problems of youth in relationship to 
license, undirected participation, uncontrolled expression, and 
dissipation, which has been largely the result of the release of 
parental control. 

The reestablishment of spiritual values as paramount con- 
trolling forees in individual and social life. 

The fostering of a genuine respect and passion for public 
service and a definite training in the schools for worthwhile 
achievement in the field of public service so that we may have 
shaped from the current quagmire of corrupt political aspi- 
ration, a real statesmanship. 

Provision of adequate and continuous guaranteed nonfluctuat- 
ing support for public education and of the minimum necessary 
offerings of the schools. 

}. The entrenched defense of public education against the attack 
of interested groups or individuals who would profit personally 
by restrictions of the offerings of public education for the 
purpose of maintaining an unenlightened and uneducated public, 
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as well as those groups which would profit because of reduced 
expenditures made. 

. A well controlled program of educational expansion, and ew. 

rent administration and functioning in terms of the dictates of 
rigid practices of economy. 
The establishment of new personal and social values having as 
their criteria basic principles, rather than pleasure or profit, 
and which will be related definitely to permanency rather than 
to transitoriness. 


The fostering of group unities in the form of home, community, 
state, and national interests and life activities, such as will 
stimulate a loyalty equivalent to willingness to put publie good, 


service to others, and altruism, above self. 

Recognition and development of the creative abilities of indi- 
viduals and of groups. 

Stimulation of the constructive attitudes for future strength of 
the individual and the social group rather than those of preser- 
vation or restoration. The creation of a vision to prepare in 
advance not only for the current activities of life, but for the 
modification and shaping of the life of the future. 
Substitution of the mastery of personal and social relationships 
of life in place of the emphasis upon learning as mastery of 
subject-matter content. 

In a cooperative broad, yet positive way, we will guide the 
development of youth to sense a new measure of values, not 
measuring life’s riches in terms of speed instead of progressive 
forward advancement; cost instead of pleasure-giving effort in 
earning; thrills instead of the experience of discovery ; ‘‘dif- 
ferentness’’ instead of variety based upon charming individ- 
ualities; unusualness instead of new earned pleasures; crowds 
instead of friends; talk instead of conversation ; artificial stimu- 


9? 


lation instead of exuberance ; noise instead of normal expression; 
exaggerative emphasis instead of the fair comparison ; sophisti- 
cation instead of the learning attitudes; apathy instead of par- 
ticipation. 


In accomplishment of these objectives public schools depend upon 
the support, leadership, cooperation, and interpretation of such groups 
as the California Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Only as we plan in advance in the light of a common understand- 
ing of these problems can we bring to bear upon their solution the 
informed intelligence which we must share and which we must direet 
to the solution of our common problems and to the progress of public 
education. 
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Departmental Communications 


Department of Education 


V. Kersey, Director 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


The observance of public Schools Week during the week of April 
25-30 of this year was characterized by a well-planned program of 
activities throughout the whole State of California. Public school 
officials and lay leaders interested in maintaining the high standards of 
our schools and in the further progress of public education in this state 
are to be highly commended for their efforts. 

The wide significance of Public Schools Week will be reflected 
in the fine spirit of cooperation between school officials and the general 
public brought about by an intelligent understanding of the nature 
and purposes of the modern program of education. This close coopera- 
tion is especially important during these abnormal times if education 
is not to suffer. During Public Schools Week considerable emphasis 
was laid upon the necessity for the reduction of property taxes levied 
for the support of schools through the transfer of a material portion 
of school costs to the state. 

The activities of Public Schools Week of the present school year 
now drawing to a close contributed effectively to the development of 
attitudes and practices which may well become guiding considerations 
for the future. Public relations responsibilities are the most important 
responsibilities confronting our school people at this particular time. 
Those relationships which are established during Publie Schools Week 
are without doubt the most instructive and most favorable of the 
public relations contacts which we regularly establish. There should 
grow out of Public Schools Week an understanding and a supporting 
group of citizens upon whom education may place reliance and in 
whom may repose the confidence of our groups. 

The spirit and purpose of Public Schools Week may well be carried 
over into a plan which will keep the public adequately informed at 
all times concerning the purposes and activities of our publie schools. 
Such a plan will go far toward making the public immediately respon- 
sive to the genuine and legitimate needs of education. 
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Division of Research and Statistics 


WALTER E. MorGan, Chief 


TRANSCRIPT OF HIGH SCHOOL RECORD 


The revised form of the transcript of high school record is being 
printed at the present time for distribution to all high schools for use 
during the current school year. Forms will be forwarded to the 
several high schools as soon as received from the printer. Requisition 
forms are being mailed to high school principals for their use in 
ordering transeript forms for use with their graduating classes this 
semester. 

If any high school prineipal should fail to receive a requisition 
form he should send in a request to the Division of Research and 
Statistics for the quantity of transcripts desired. 

It should be noted that the transcripts being provided for use 
this year will not be used after July 1, 1932. The forms will be revised 
in accordance with the modified State Board of Edueation rules goy- 
erning high school programs of study. 


Division of Textbooks and Publications 
IvAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications have been issued since the May number 
of California Schools : 

Little Journeys in California; Lessons in English for Intermediate 
Classes of Adults, Department of Education Bulletin, No. 9, May 1, 
1932 

List of High School Textbooks (Supplement), Department of Education 
Bulletin, No. 10, May 15, 1932 
NOTE: Two copies of this bulletin have been sent to each county superintendent 

of schools, city superintendent of schools, high school principal, and junior high 


school principal. City superintendents and union high school principals should 
forward one copy to the clerk of the governing board of the district. 


The following publications will be available for distribution within 
the next few weeks: 
Statistics of California City School Districts for the School Year End- 
ing June 30, 1931 
The Evaluation of Arithmetic Textbooks 
Proceedings of the 1932 Secondary School Principals’ Convention 


Nore: This publication will be mailed to high school principals and_ others 
who attended the convention. Those who desire to have this publication mailed to 
an address other than their school address will please supply their new mailing 
address at once. 
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Division of Elementary Education and Rural 


Schools 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief 


A STUDY OF ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS 


The 1500 one-teacher schools in the State of California present one 
of the most difficult problems to be found in rural areas for both 
teachers and supervisors. The helpful material available on the organi- 
zation and eurriculum of one-teacher schools is at a minimum. Many 
of these schools will continue for years because of distance and geo- 
graphic or climatie conditions. The need for conerete well-defined 
helps to establish a type of instruction adaptable to these schools 
is evident. 

To meet this need, the Division of Elementary Edueation and 
Rural Schools proposes to undertake during the coming school year a 
study of one-teacher schools, with the cooperation of county superin- 
tendents and rural supervisors in several sections of the State. In each 
participating county the county superintendent and the rural super- 
visors will choose two excellent one-teacher schools as nearly comparable 
in the essential elements as possible. 

One of these schools will be used as the school under observation, 
and the other as the control school. The difficulties which may arise 
in equating the two schools will be somewhat eliminated by having the 
study carried on in a sufficient number of places in the state. 

Criteria will be set up for selecting the experimental group of 
schools. The environment, the curriculum, the program, and the teach- 
ing methods will all be carefully directed and supervised for a period 
of one year. An adequate testing program will form one basis for 
evaluating the results of the experiment. The control group will be 
conducted and supervised as usual without regard to the organization 
and instructional program of the schools being studied. 

It is hoped that data may be obtained from this comparative study 
which will assist in evaluating the effectiveness of methods of instruc- 
tion to be employed in the one-teacher school. Upon the results of this 
study we propose to prepare a handbook that will serve as a guide 
for teachers going into one-teacher schools, and to teacher colleges 
preparing teachers for such service, as well as for rural supervisors. 

The difficulties that present themselves in setting up such a study 
are many. Much must depend upon the observations and deductions 
of a trained person rather than upon purely objective data. However, 
such an intensive study of one-teacher school problems with definite 
objectives can not fail to be profitable and to prove of service to the 
many rural children who receive their entire elementary education in 
such a situation. 
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Division of Secondary Education 


NicHouas Ricciarpi, Chief 


REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 


Paragraph N of Section XIII of the Revised Rules and Regulations 
of the State Board of Education, as found on page 133 of the April, 
1932, number of California Schools is to be interpreted as fixing as the 
minimum requirement for high school graduation the satisfactory com- 
pletion of not less than 190 semester periods of work. Loeal beards 
may, in their discretion, require students to complete more than 190 


semester periods of work as a basis for graduation. 

It should be borne in mind that the program of study for each high 
school must be approved by the State Department of Education and 
that the total requirements established by the local board for the satis- 
factory completion of the several high school curricula will, also, in 
accordance with law be subject to the approval of the State Department 
of Education. In no case should the requirement for graduation be 
in excess of 240 semester periods. 

It should also be noted that the revision of the state board rules 
relating to high school programs of study is intended for the purpose 
of facilitating flexibility in the development of programs which will 
allow diversification of curricula to meet the variable needs of the 
several groups of students enrolled. The above interpretation of the 
minimum total requirement for high school graduation will permit the 
local administration to establish variable total requirements for the 
several curricula established within any high school district. 

In order to give a fair trial, this interpretation will not be changed 
for a period of at least three years. 
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Interpretations of School Law 


ALFRED E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser 
Supreme Court Decisions 


DISTRICTS 

Textbooks—Printing of 

Under section 6 of Article IX of the Constitution of California, 
it is the duty of the State Board of Education to provide for the use 
of the pupils in the publie elementary schools those textbooks which 
in the judgment of the board are most suitable for that purpose, and 
the board, in order to provide such books, may purchase them. 

(Smith et al. vs. State Board of Control, et al., 83 C. D. 517, 
— sae 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


DISTRICTS 

Indebtedness—Incurring of 

A school district is prohibited by Article XI, section 15 of the 
Constitution of California from ineurring an indebtedness during 
one school year for the payment of salaries of teachers and other 
expenses for the conduet and maintenance of the schools of the dis- 
trict during such school year and from paying the indebtedness so 
incurred out of funds to be raised during the succeeding school year 
which do not include a special tax voted by two-thirds of the district. 
(A. G. O. 8008, April 12, 1932.) 


Tuition—Junior High School 


In computing the tax to be levied under School Code section 
2.505, the average daily attendance of seventh and eighth grade 
pupils in the junior high schools of the high school district can not 
be counted as part of the average daily attendance of the high schools 
of the high school district. (A. G. O. 8021, April 19, 1982.) 
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GOVERNING BOARDS 
Clerks—Employment of 


Under School Code section 2.1042 the governing board of a high 
school district formed and existing in an incorporated city or town 
or in a single school district may employ a clerk of the board and 
pay him a reasonable salary for his services. (A. G. O. 8028, April 


25, 1932.) 


TEACHERS 
Salaries 


Under School Code section 5.520 substitute teachers are not 
entitled to pay for holidays. 

Temporary employees are not entitled to pay for holidays during 
the time they are so classified under School Code section 5.521. (A. 
G. O. 8039, April 29, 1932.) 
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Announcements 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION MEETING 
The State Board of Education will hold its regular meeting June 24 


and 25, 1932, at Eureka, California. 


STATE CURRICULUM COMMISSION MEETING 
The regular meeting of the State Curriculum Commission was held 

in Los Angeles, May 13 and 14, 1932. Important items of consideration 

which engaged the attention of the commission were the following : 

A consideration of material to be used as preliminary arithmetic 
number work and reading material which is to constitute the intro- 
ductory section of the third grade arithmetic of the series recently 
adopted for use in the elementary schools of the state. 

The commission, in cooperative session with Mr. Allen Archer of 
the State Board of Education, considered the preparation of material 
to be introduced into the eighth grade arithmetic which is concerned 
with adapting arithmetic instruction to life activities, particularly those 
activities which relate to thrift, the values of insurance, principles 
of investment, the safekeeping of funds, and an interpretation of all 
phases of arithmetic which have particular bearing upon life situations 
in connection with the handling of personal finances. 

The commission devoted considerable time to a consideration of its 
character education program and also to the intermediate unit of the 
Teachers’ Guide to Child Development. In each ease specific assign- 
ments were made so that rapid progress could be accomplished in the 
immediate future. 


NEW UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ADMISSION 
PLAN 

The University of Southern California announces a new admission 
plan for high school graduates desiring to enter the college of commerce 
and business administration. 

High school graduates may submit 15 recommended credits, inelud- 
ing 3 eredits in English and at least 7 other credits selected from 
courses in English, foreign language, history, mathematics, science, 
economies, sociology, economie geography, economic history, business 
arithmetic, business correspondence, business law, and business organi- 
zation. If students do not submit credits in a foreign language or 
science, courses in these fields may be ineluded in their university 
program. Credits in mathematics may be made up after entering the 
college of commerce. 
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This new plan will aid students who have completed a commercial 
curriculum in high school to gain admission to the college of commerce 
and business administration of the University of Southern California. 
Graduates of accredited high schools are invited to submit their cre. 
dentials for review by the faculty committee of the university. 


CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 

The California Society of Secondary Education seeks to become 
self-supporting within the professional group and to be able to further 
extend its services. To do this, it is necessary to increase the corporate 
and institutional memberships. 

The society asks each corporate member to secure at least one new 
corporate member from among his professional associates who are 
known to be interested in the larger problems of secondary education. 

Membership pledges may be secured upon request to Managing 
Editor Horace M. Rebok, 2163 Center street, Berkeley. 


FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION AMERICAN HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The first Annual Convention of American High School Students 
will be held at Washington, D. C., June 22-24, 1932. The American 
High School Journal with the cooperation of the George Washington 
3icentennial Committee and other organizations of the District of 
Columbia is sponsoring the convention to encourage worthy high school 
interests and objects, particularly creative writing. Besides the major 
objective of the convention, the students will have an opportunity 
to hear an address by Dr. William John Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and to make a trip to Mount Vernon. 

Further information may be had by writing Mr. Ralph Boyer, 
Chairman, National Committee, The American High School Students 
Association, Convention Headquarters, Hotel Washington, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF SIGHT-SAVING 
CLASSES 


The steadily increasing number of sight-saving classes which are 
being established in public school systems throughout the country have 
opened many opportunities te teachers with the necessary special 
training. 

To prepare teachers and supervisors for this work with children 
having seriously defective vision, summer courses will be offered this 
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year by the four following institutions, in cooperation with the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness : 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 18-July 26, 1932. 

University College, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, June 
97-August 5, 1932. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, July 5-August 
12, 1932. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York, July 5-August 12, 
1932. 

Information concerning these courses may be secured from these 
institutions or from the National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, 450 Seventh avenue, New York City. 


LIFE-SAVING CLASSES 


The Pacifie Branch of the American Red Cross announces the 
organization of three first aid and life-saving institutes in the San 
Francisco area. Further information concerning the classes may be 
secured by writing Mr. A. L. Schafer, Civie Auditorium, San Francisco. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE ON SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Columbia University is to be the scene of a conference on secondary 
education July 5-9, 1932. This conference will be addressed by author- 
ities in the secondary school field. To it are invited junior and senior 
high school principals, teachers, professors of education, and other 
interested persons. 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


The Northern California Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish announces a special course to be given at the 
University of California summer session this year at Berkeley. The 
course is designated Spanish 145, Contemporary Spain, and is to be 
taught by Professor Rudolph Scheville. It is an intensive study with 
bibliography and arranged topics covering the language, customs, and 
people. 

The course was arranged too late for inclusion in the Summer 
Session Bulletin of the University of California. 
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For Your Information 


MAINTENANCE OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

The Director of Research for the National Educational Association 
has compiled a list of the cities of the United States in which the 
1931-32 level of teachers’ salaries will be maintained. The following 
California cities appear in the list: 

Albany Lompoe San Bernardino 

Arcadia Los Gatos San Bruno 

Azusa Monterey San Jose 

Beverly Hills National City San Leandro 

Burlingame Needles San Rafael 

Chula Visa Oakland Santa Barbara 

Claremont Ontario Santa Maria 

Coronado Palo Alto Santa Paula 

Daly City Petaluma Selma 

Dunsmuir Redlands South Pasadena 

Fort Bragg 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL PLEDGE 


The United States George Washington Bicentennial Commission 
has issued a George Washington Bicentennial Pledge which follows. 
The quoted words are those of Washington. 


As an American, I will follow the example of George 
Washington in upright living, integrity, and in loyalty and 
service to my country. I will strive ‘‘never to say anything 
about a man that I have the slightest scruple of saying to 
him,’’ and ‘‘never to forfeit my word, nor break my promise 
made to anyone.’’ In heart and mind, in word and deed, 
I will keep faith with Washington. 


The diversity of manners among men is no proof of their disagree- 
ment about fundamental principles of conduct. Belief in the above 
concept of ethics is as deeply embedded in the hearts of men today as 
in the days when the boy Washington inscribed it in his copybook. 

The above pledge is commended to the attention of school 
administrators. 
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COURTESY OF THE SIDEWALK 

Respect for the rights of others is one of the conditions of survival. 
This is particularly true of the automobile age since only by the most 
rigid observance of the rules of the road are extremely serious conse- 
quences averted. 

Not so fraught with disaster is the failure of pedestrians to observe 
the traffic rule of the sidewalk. As a result, a certain laxity on the 
part of pedestrians seems to be growing in this regard, particularly 
among persons of school age. 

It has been suggested that instruction be offered in classes in eiti- 
zenship and civies in the duty of persons to follow the custom of walking 
on the right side of walks and to see that the approaching pedestrians 
are given their full share of the thoroughfare, in short, a course in 
the courtesy of the sidewalk. 


SWIMMING POOLS 


Attention is directed to a recent publication of the California State 
Department of Public Health on Swimming Pools, Special Bulletin 
No, 38. 

This bulletin gives the regulations governing sanitation, safety, 
and cleanliness of public swimming pools. Among the subjects treated 
specifically are the purification of the water supply, safety measures 
necessary to reduce to a minimum the danger of drowning and of 
injury to bathers from falls or collisions, sanitary facilities, laundering . 
of suits and towels, pool piping, and operating control. Copies of this 
bulletin are available on request to the State Department of Public 
Health, Sacramento. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL PEDAGOGICS 


Mainz-am-Rhein, Germany, birthplace of Gutenberg, is to be the 
scene of the Institute of International Pedagogies during the present 
summer. The object of the institute is to gather leaders of education 
and those interested in pedagogies from all over the world for con- 
ferences. Lectures on pedagogy will be given and characteristic 
material illustrating the school life of other nations will be exhibited. 
Experts will be ready to give information and advice to those wishing 
to study special aspects of German education. For a program of the 
institute apply to the Secretary of the Institute fur Volkerpadagogik, 
Mainz, Rhineland. 
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UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 

The United States Office of Education lists the following aids for 
advisers of high school students: 

Scholarships and Fellowships, Bulletin 1931, No. 15, price 30 cents, 
A guide to 34,013 scholarships available in 402 United States colleges 
and universities. 

Self-Help for College Students, Bulletin 1929, No. 2, price 25 cents, 
Information on cost of going to college ; methods by which students earn 
their way. 

Accredited Higher Institutions, Bulletin 1930, No. 2, price 20 cents. 

Order from Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., enclosing check or money order. 


School Life, official monthly journal of the Office of Education, 
contains notices of other useful government publications. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


A series of broadeasts given under the auspices of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, with the cooperation of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Workers Education Bureau of 
America, is being presented over a nation-wide network of the Columbia 
sroadcasting System on Sundays from 9 to 9:30 a.m. Pacifie standard 
time. These programs are being broadeast over Pacific coast stations 
KVOR, KFBK, KERN, KOL, KFPY, KDYL, KLZ, KOH. 

The following program may be of interest to you and the people 
~ of your community: 

June 5, 1932—The Policies of American Labor, by Matthew Woll, 
Vice President, American Federation of Labor. 

June 12, 1932—What Labor Has Done For Edueation, by Spencer 
Miller, Jr., Secretary, Workers Education Bureau 
of America. 

June 19, 1932—How Labor Has Secured Free Speech, by Victor 
A. Olander, Secretary-Treasurer, Illinois State 
Federation of Labor. 

June 26, 1932—How Labor Shapes Public Opinion, by Matthew 
Woll, Vice President, American Federation of 
Labor. 


Xth OLYMPIADE 


A souvenir booklet of pictures and descriptive material concerning 
Xth Olympiade which will be held in Los Angeles during the 
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coming summer has been prepared and is being placed on sale by the 
Neuner Printing and Lithographing Company. Copies may be obtained 
from the Xth Olympiade Committee, 117 West Ninth Street, Los 


Angeles. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Safety Education, a Magazine of the Good Adventure, is published 
monthly, except July and August, by the Education Division of the 
National Safety Council through the cooperation and support of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, at One Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The Advisory Board of the publication contains the names of 
nationally known edueators such as Ellwood P. Cubberley, Charles H. 
Judd, William McAndrew, and Harold Rugg. 

Safety studies for elementary and secondary grades, and articles 
concerning life saving, traffic, and related subjects of which safety 
is the motif, are to be found in the magazine. 
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Significant Facts Concerning California 
Schools 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION BY MOTOR VEHICLES IN CALI. 
FORNIA ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Prepared by C. F. Muney, Assistant Chief, Division of 
Research and Statistics 


The transportation of school pupils by motor vehicles in California 
presents many practical problems to the school administrator. How 
many pupils are there in the district for which transportation facilities 
must be provided? What is the most satisfactory routing for the 
buses from the standpoint of the economy of time and expense as well 
as convenience to the patrons of the school district? Should the district 
purchase buses or contract for the transportation of its pupils. How 
can safe transportation be assured? Throughout the state, elementary 
and high school districts have gone far toward the solution of these 
problems and as a result better educational opportunities are now 
available to large numbers of pupils who could not otherwise benefit 
from them. 

Progress toward greater unionization and consolidation of school 
districts in California is partially dependent upon safe and economical 
pupil transportation. A reduction in the number of local independent 
school districts which can be accomplished by unionization or consoli- 
dation must precede any major and permanent reductions in school 
expenditures. Basic school transportation data are essential before 
any state-wide program of unionization or consolidation of school 
districts ean be satisfactorily undertaken. 

The data presented in the following tabulations were gathered in a 
state-wide study of school transportation recently completed by the 
Division of Research and Statistics. The basic report forms employed 
in this study were forwarded from this office on November 23, 1931, te 
each elementary and high school district in California in which puyils 
are transported by motor vehicles. The data gathered are indicated by 
the following statements which appear on the report form: 


1. Number of school buses owned by district 

Number of buses under contract to district 

Number of drivers employed by district 

Number of drivers of buses operating under contract 


Se 


LI. 
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5. Number of other motor vehicles used for transportation «i 
pupils 

6. Other means provided for transportation of pupils by motor 

vehicle 


wt 


7. Total number of pupils transported by : 
a. School owned buses 

b. Buses under contract 

e. Other motor vehicles 


A separate report was requested from each elementary and high 
school district. For the purposes of this study, a ‘‘bus’’ was defined 
as ‘‘a passenger vehicle having a capacity of seven persons or more.”’ 
No attempt was made to gather all pertinent data relative to pupil 
transportation. Only those basic data which it was believed could be 
provided from the present records of each of the school districts were 
requested. 

Table No. 1 presents data relative to the transportation of pupils 
in California elementary school districts. During the school year 
1931-32, a total of 280 elementary school districts transported pupils 
in buses which they owned, while 256 districts contracted for the trans- 
portation of their pupils. There were 177 elementary school districts 
in which pupils were transported in motor vehicles by various other 
means. In many cases, such school districts reimbursed individual 
pupils for their transportation expenses. Cooperative relationships 
existed between elementary and high school districts whereby elemen- 
tary pupils are transported on high school buses and high school 
pupils are transported on elementary school buses. In several of the 
counties, pupils are transported in buses provided by the county super- 
intendents of schools. <A total of 588 elementary school districts pro- 
vided transportation for pupils during the school year 1931-32. 

The study indicates that there are 566 buses owned by elementary 
school districts, 494 under contract to elementary school districts, and 
313 other motor vehicles used in the transportation of pupils. Through- 
out the state, 1370 buses and other motor vehicles were operated by 
elementary school districts in the transportation of pupils. The opera- 
tion of these buses required the services of 601 drivers of buses owned 
by school districts, 504 drivers of buses under contract to school dis- 
triets, or a total of 1105 bus drivers for all elementary school districts 
in the state. The numbers of elementary school pupils transported 
during the year were as follows: 40,262 by school owned buses; 21,333 
in buses under contract to school districts ; 2707 by other motor vehicles; 
or a grand total of 64,302 elementary school pupils. 

Data relative to the transportation of high school pupils are pre- 
sented in Table No. 2. The following summary statements are based 
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upon these data. There were 159 high school districts which operated 
buses owned by the district, while 83 high school districts transported 
pupils in buses under contract to the districts. Other motor vehicles 
were used for the transportation of pupils in 91 high school districts, 
The majority of such districts reimbursed individuals for their trans- 
portation expenditures. Eleven such high school districts provided for 
the transportation of pupils on elementary school buses. During the 
year a total of 227 high school districts provided for the transportation 
of pupils by motor vehicles. High school pupils were transported in 
799 buses owned by high school districts, 225 buses under contract to 
high school districts, and 360 other motor vehicles, during the year 
1931-32. There was a total of 1384 buses and other motor vehicles 
employed to transport high school pupils during the year 1931-32. 
It required 828 drivers to operate the buses owned by the high school 
districts, 235 drivers to operate the buses under contract to high school 
districts, or a total of 1063 drivers to operate such buses throughout the 
state. There were 30,809 high school pupils transported on buses 
owned by high school districts, 6589 transported on buses under con- 
tract to high school districts, 2074 transported on other motor vehicles, 
or a grand total of 39,472 high school pupils for which transportation 
was provided by motor vehicles during the year 1931-32. 

The number of California elementary and high school districts in 
which pupils were transported by motor vehicles is presented in Table 
No. 3. These districts are distributed by type and by size in average 
daily attendance. It is significant to note that 21.5 per cent of all elemen- 
tary school districts provided for the transportation of pupils by motor 
vehicles, while 77.5 per cent of all high school districts made correspond- 
ing provisions. All of the county high school districts have found it 
necessary to provide pupil transportation facilities, while 48.9 per cent 
of the city elementary and 45.5 per cent of the city high school dis- 
tricts also provide transportation. In 16.6 per cent of the regular 
elementary school districts and 50 per cent of the regular high school 
districts pupils were transported by motor vehicles. Only 9.8 per cent 
of the joint elementary school districts provide transportation for their 
pupils. A large majority of the union and joint union elementary and 
high school districts provide for pupil transportation. During the year 
1931-82 a total of 79.2 per cent of the union elementary school districts 
and 86 per cent of the union high school distriets provided pupil trans- 
portation. All of the joint union elementary school districts and 70.8 
per cent of the joint union high school districts also transport some 
of their pupils. The range in size of elementary and high school dis- 
tricts in which pupils are transported is indicated by the following 
data: There were 185 elementary school districts which had an average 
daily attendance of 49 or less and three elementary school districts in 
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which there were 15,000 or more pupils in average daily attendance. 
Twelve high school districts had 49 or less pupils in average daily 
attendance, while two such districts reported 15,000 or more pupils 
in average daily attendance. 

Data relative to the transportation of pupils by motor vehieles in 
(California elementary and high school districts for the year 1926-27 
are compared with similar data for the year 1931-32 in Table No. 4. 
These data for the school year 1926-27 were originally published in 
Tables 346 and 347 of the Biennial Report of the State Department of 
Edueation, 1928, Part Two. The study of pupil transportation made 
during the year 1926-27 did not include all of the data which are pre- 
sented in the study made during the year 1931-32. Table No. 4 is 
presented to indicate the relative size of the problem of pupil trans- 
portation in 1926-27 as compared with 1931-32. The following sum- 
mary statements are based upon data included in Table No. 4. In 
1926-27 there were 940 buses owned by elementary and high school 
districts as compared with 1366 buses owned by such districts in 
1931-32. The number of bus drivers employed by school districts 
increased from 934 in 1926-27 to 1431 in 1931-82. The number of 
pupils transported in buses owned by school districts was 41,092 in 
1926-27 as compared with 71,106 in 1931-32. Buses under contract to 
school districts transported 39,379 pupils in 1926-27 and 27,922 in 
1931-32. It is significant to note that elementary and high school dis- 
tricts did not contract for the use of as many buses in 1931-32 as in 
1926-27. The total number of pupils transported by elementary and 
high school districts in 1926-27 was 80,471 as compared with 99,028 
in 1931-32. 

It is evident from the data presented in the accompanying tables 
that pupil transportation is a major administrative responsibility in 
many elementary and high school districts throughout California. This 
study attempts to describe the methods and facilities employed in trans- 
porting school pupils. It also indicates the relative numbers of pupils 
transported in each county of the state. Additional transportation 
studies are necessary before complete information ean be published. 
School administrators, however, will find in these data the basis for a 
partial understanding of the state-wide problem of pupil transportation 
by motor vehicles. 
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TABLE No. 1 


Data Relative to the Transportation of Pupils by Motor Vehicles in 
California Elementary School Districts, by Counties, 1931-32 


——____. 
ee 


Buses owned by school districts Buses under contract to school districts 


Number 7 = 
Counties Number | Number | of school Number Number Number Number 


of school | of school bus of pupils of school | of sch ol _ 


ett trans- Aare 
districts rivers districts 
istricts : ‘ layed r employed 


Placer ___- 
Plumas 
Riverside 


San Francisco----___-- 
San Joaquin. 
San Luis Obispo 


San Mateo 
Santa Barbara. _____ : 
Santa Clara_...._....- 
Santa Cruz 


40,262 
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TABLE No. 1—Continued 


Data Relative to the Transportation of Pupils by Motor Vehicles in 
California Elementary School Districts, by Counties, 1931-32 


—— 


Counties 


Other motor vehicles used for 
transportation of pupils 


Total 


Number 
of other 
motor 
vehicles 


Number 
of pupils 
transported 


Number 
of school 
districts 


Number 
of school 
districts 


Number 
of buses 
and other 
motor 
vehicles 


Number 
of bus 
drivers 

employed 


Number 
of pupils 
transported 
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Sacramento 
San Benito 


San Bernardino--_-_- 


San Diego 

San Francisco 
San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 


San Mateo. _-..-..-- 
Santa Barbara_.__..---.-- 


Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 
Shasta 
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Siskiyou 


w 
omm bo 


4 
1 
3 
5 
1 


1 Motor boat. 


?Pupils transported by the Yellow Cab Taxi Company. 
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TABLE No. 2 


Data Relative to the Transportation of Pupils by Motor Vehicles in 
California High School Districts by Counties, 1931-32 
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TABLE No. 2—Continued 


Data Relative to the Transportation of Pupils by Motor Vehicles in 
California High School Districts by Counties, 1931-32 
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TABLE No. 4 


Data Relative to the Transportation of Pupils by Motor Vehicles in 
California Elementary and High School Districts, 
1926-27 and 1931-32 


Elementary school 
districts 


High school 
districts 


Total 


1926-1927 | 1931-1932 


1926-1927 | 1931-1932 


1926-1927 


1931-1932 


Number of buses owned by school 
OS am i a aR Se Ss let 

Number of bus drivers employed 
by school districts 

Number of pupils transported by: 
Buses owned by school districts_ 
Buses under contract to school 
distriets 


Total number of pupils 
rted 


371 567 
372 603 


22,299 40,297 
24,052 21,320 


569 
562 


18,793 
15,327 


799 
828 


30,809 
6,602 


940 
934 


41,092 
39,379 


1,366 
1,431 


71,106 
27,922 


46,351 61,617 


34,120 


37,411 


80,471 


99,028 
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Professional Literature 


REVIEWS 


Wittram A. Situ, Secondary Education in the United States. New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1932 xvi + 249 pp. 

Although there are several good textbooks on the general subject of secondary 
education, the recent volume by Professor Smith represents a worthwhile contri- 
bution to the literature of this field. The book is intended primarily as a text for 
college and university classes in secondary education. In common with other 
writers, the author has presented a comprehensive survey of the whole field of 
secondary education. The book differs from the usual text in the field in manner 
of treatment. The growth and development of public secondary education in the 
United States is considered as a major phase of the evolution of democracy in 
our country. 

The author has not been content with merely recording the chain of events 
leading to our present system of secondary education, but has interpreted the 
progress in terms of prevailing philosophies. 

The history of secondary education is portrayed in its relationship to a 
changing economie and social order. The expansion of education on the secondary 
level to meet the needs of all youth is viewed as a fulfillment of the fundamental 
ideals of American civilization, as an expression of a new world order. 

The first four chapters of the volume deal with the history of secondary 
education in the United States and with the English and French systems. 

Chapter V, “Scope and Function of Secondary Education,” is an excellent 
treatment in brief form of the subject. Secondary education is considered as 
embracing the work of the junior high school through the junior college. 

Chapter VI on “Characteristics and Needs of Secondary School Pupils’ not 
only presents a wealth of factual material, but emphasizes the fundamental theory 
that curricula, methods, and school administration must be based primarily on the 
nature and needs of the pupils themselves. 

Chapters VIT to XI treat the curriculum and extra-eurriculum. Included in 
these chapters are brief summaries of many of the best scientific investigations in 
the field. The final chapter deals with “Changing Conceptions of Teaching” and 
although brief, constitutes an excellent presentation of modern theory and practice 
in secondary education as contrasted with older points of view and procedures. 

This book is decidedly thought provoking. The intelligent student using it asa 
text will find ample material and motive for proceeding far beyond a mere study of 
facts. He should be able to interpret these facts and to discover relationships. He 
should be stimulated to the formulation of a philosophy of secondary education based 
on the needs of pupils and characteristics of the rapidly changing Civilization oi 
present. times. 

This book is one of the best in the field, and should prove valuable not only 
for use as a text for students, but also as a welcome addition to the professional 
libraries of teachers and school administrators. 


Ivan R. WATERMAN 


SENJAMIN R, HAYNES and Jessie GRAWAM. Research in Business Education. Vos 
Angeles: C. C. Crawford, University of Southern California, 1932. 232 pp. 

The authors of this book have presented the research principles and procedures 
that are most essential in scientific investigations of the problems of business educa- 
tion. They review the history of research in business education, showing the 
comparative newness of research in this field and the reasons therefor. Research in 
business education though receiving more and more attention on the part of educators 
interested in this field has not made so much progress as in other fields due largely to 
the lack of graduate training. With the inauguration of graduate training in this 
field by some of the leading universities, research dealing with the problems of busi- 
ness education is now making rapid progress and “presages continued advancement 
in all of its activities.” 
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The authors set forth the great possibilities of research in the field of business 
education and list many problems that need to be solved; such as, the proper 
administration and supervision of business education, aim and purpose, curricular 
offerings, guidance and placement, prognosis of success in this field of endeavor, 
teacher-training, tests and measurements, and types of teaching procedure in business 
education. The various business subjects and the need for factfinding to determine 
their place in the school curricula are discussed. , 

The types of research procedure applicable to business education are concretely 
illustrated through a discussion of educational surveys of business education, fol- 
low-up studies, job analyses and abstracts from a large number of theses dealing 
with problems in business education. 

The book is valuable not only because of its contributions to research technique. 
but also because of its making available in concise form the results of a large number 
of previously unpublished investigations. 

Ira W. KIpBy 
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